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In the autumn of 1912 Constantinople was thronged
with smart young officers dashing about in German
motor cars, and heavily-sashed yokels marching hand-in-
hand to the recruiting offices, to the music of fife and
drum. "We want war," cried a gang of cadets, sur-
rounding the carriage of Nazim Pasha, the Commander-
in-Chief. "No one wants peace!" he answered, and was
cheered to the echo. (Next year he was murdered by a
similar gang of enthusiasts.)

Taalat Bey, who had lately been Minister of the In-
terior, enlisted as a private soldier and refused all offers
of promotion. Twelve thousand men a day were being
sent into Adrianople. The chain of forts built by
von der Goltz Pasha between Adrianople and Kirk
Kilisse was guaranteed (by the Germans) to withstand a
three-months' siege. Behind it, the Turks had 150,000
men ready to smash their way through to Nish, Sofia,
Belgrade. Military critics in Europe thought that the
Turks would win. So did the Turks.

On October the i7th, the Sublime Porte gave passports
to the Bulgarian and Servian Ministers. The Turks had
turned to bay; the lean years of humiliation were over:
the race that had ruled thirty nations from the Adriatic
to the Persian Gulf would prove once again that it was
the predominant factor in the Balkans, and would make
the Slav and the giaour feel the kick of the horse of Islam.

In Sofia there were rejoicings also : the harvest was
abandoned : October the i8th was market day : recruits
and reservists marched into the capital with their rifles
garlanded : a concourse of peasants, in sheepskins and
white woollen breeches, stood bareheaded in the sunlight
of Cathedral Square listening to the deep bells ringing ;